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The Island Fortress 
Stirs the World 


■Tins is a war of peoples and 

causes,, the Prime Minister 
has said. 

What is it we fight for ? 
What is. it our flag flies for? 
What is it that stirs the blood 
so that wo would die to save the 
Island from the foul stain of the 
Nazis ? 

It is the something in us all 
that has come from we know not 
where, that has grown'in us we 
know not how. 

It is the something that made 
Alfred love the truth, that moved 
brands Drake to finish the game 
before he heat the Spaniards, 
that kept alive the pride of 
Walter Raleigh in a prison cell, 
that put iii Shakespeare's hand 
the power the world can never 
take away, that touched the 
mind of Milton with the glow of 
Paradise, that lit the fire in 
Cromwell’s soul, that stirred the 
vision of John Bunyan, that 
nerved John Hampden to resist 
a lawless king. 

Ten Commandments 

It is the something that moved 
the men of Cromwell’s army, 
v ho never lost a fight, that gave 
the Island in her hour of need 
the three stout hearts of Wel¬ 
lington and Nelson and Pitt, 
that touched the heart of William 
Wilberforce and would not let 
him rest "until the slaves were 
free, that went out from the 
lighthouse with Grace Darling, 
and guarded the beds of wounded 
men with Florence Nightingale. 

Our flag flies for all the 
things that have built up the 
great ruling race of the world. 
It flies for the spirit that runs 
through the warp and woof 
of the English-speaking race. 
It flies for the government of the 
people, by the people, for the 
people, and for the greatest good 
of the greatest number. It flies 
for liberty for all who are able 


to use it and will not abuse it, 
and for guiding all others along 
the road that leads to it. It 
flies for what we may call our 
British Ten Commandments : 

For the Open Door—a fair 
field and equal rights for all 
nations. 

For the gospel that the 
labourer is worthv of his hire, 
and that men shall not be slaves. 

For humanity in all things ; 
for the stopping of cruelty 
everywhere, for kindness to 
animals, for the love of little 
children. ' 

For the honour of the spoken 
and written word throughout 
the world. 

For throwing open as wide as 
can be the field of human know¬ 
ledge. 

For spreading as wide as can 
be the field of human happi¬ 
ness. 

For letting the truth be free 
as life itself. 

For the toleration of every 
man’s opinion. 

For the unselfish pursuit of the 
good of all mankind. 

For the peace of all the world, 
which no nation ever longed for 
more. 

All these things we read in the 
flag as it flies in the four winds 
of heaven, and those who love 
our flag must love these things, 
for they are the living spirit 
of our race. From the Island 
to the ends of the earth this 
spirit has gone out, and nothing 
has been able to destroy it. It 
lias gone into strange lands, it 
has been alone in the wilderness ; 
but it has found its way and won. 
It has found itself crushed for a 
time in the very home in which 
it grew, and has gone out to find 
new lands where it could thrive. 

Driven from the Old World, 
it built up the New. The spirit 
that built up the Island cemented 


the foundations of America, the 
greatest Commonwealth the 
world has ever seen. It is not 
as quick as lightning, but it is 
slow and sure. It sets out and 
gets there. It is not as precise 
as a scientific laboratory, but 
it muddles through and wins. 
It lias the patience that knows 
that the dream must come true. 
It endures to the end. It cares 
not who dies if Freedom lives. 

It has given to the world a 
glory that will not fade. There 
is a glory of the sun and a glory 
of the moon, and there is the 
glory of the Island. Greece and 
Rome have passed away, lint 
the Island endures. She lias been 
true to her thousand years of 
heroes; she has used nobly 
the power that came into her 
hands. Without the shedding of 
blood she freed the slaves. She 
helped to keep Greece free. 

The Flag of Liberty 

She helped the persecuted 
Huguenots. She gave strength 
to the Belgian people in their 
fight for independence. She 
helped the Liberal cause in 
Spain with ten thousand volun¬ 
teers. She helped to break the 
Spanish yoke in South America. 
She helped to tear the grip of 
kings from Italy’s throat and 
gave heart to Garibaldi and 
Cavour in making Italy strong 
and free. She found the money 
for all who would to fight against 
Napoleon, and when other coun¬ 
tries failed she fought him alone 
and broke him. 

She saved Europe long ago ; 
she saved Europe in the bitter 
years not very long ago, and she 
will save the world again. She 
will keep the flag of Liberty 
waving in the four corners of the 
earth and on every sea, and 
she will see the end of these 
dark days and the dawn of a 
decent world again. 


Pots and Pans For Hitler’s Goose 


Jx the halcyon days of Mcrrie 
England, when bell-ringing 
was a jov in every village, the 
visit of the bell-founder was the 
occasion of a general collection 
of scrap metal. Every farmer’s 
wife and every cottager would 
bring their old pots and pans, 
their worn knives and imple¬ 
ments, to.cast into the furnace 
for the great church bell. The 
lady of the manor would throw 
in her silver. 

Once again in village and town 
ne have witnessed the gathering 
of metal for a common cause, 
first iron as of old, and now that 
blight, light, strong metal, alu¬ 
minium, which our grandparents 


never knew, though it forms a 
great part of the soil on which 
thev trod. 

This valuable metal was un¬ 
known even' to the alchemists, 
for nowhere does it exist in a 
native state, and it was not until 
1722 that Friedrich Hoffman, a 
Prussian doctor, suggested that 
alum had a-separate base. Over 
a century was to pass before 
a German chemist, Friedrich 
Wohler, obtained almost pure 
globules of aluminium, though Sir 
Humphry Davy had obtained an 
alloy of aluminium and iron. 

The first supplies of the new 
metal had to be secured by 
chemical methods and were 


very expensive, the price only 
50 years ago being /i an ounce. 
It was the progress in the 
knowledge of what electrical 
power could achieve that brought 
this useful metal into common 
use. First a Frenchman, St 
Clair Deville, and then a Notting¬ 
ham metallurgist. Dr John Percv, 
used electricity in their experi¬ 
ments, Percy obtaining alu¬ 
minium direct from cryolite. 

Commercial production began 
at Milton, in Staffordshire, but 
better methods were invented 
in America and France by two 
men working unknown to each 
other, but later cooperating. 

Continued on page Z 


Her Seed is Sown About the World 

H ir , seed is sown about the world. The seas 

For her have pathed their waters. She is known 
In swamps that steam about the burning zone, 

And dreaded in the last white lands that freeze. 

And she is very small and ver}' green 
And full of little lanes all dense with flowers 
That wind along and lose themselves between 
Mossed farms, and parks, and fields of quiet sheep. 

And in the hamlets, where her stalwarts sleep, 

Low bells chime out from old elm-liidden towers. 

England, by Geoffrey Howard 




An armed coastguard keeps a vigilant 
eye on the approaches to our shores 


WATCHING 


I |CTC|V|||t ip Men °f an anti-aircraft unit with a sound 
LlJ I C.IN1INVJ detector which betrays the presence of a plane 
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So the Nazis Get 
Their Money 

Scraps of Paper For Spain 


Jt may have been thought that 
k, the Nazis could not reach a 
Deeper depth of infamy, but an 
imazing story of German cheating 
comes from Spain. - Friend or foe, 
tio trick seems too mean for Nazis to 
practise on their neighbours. 

The Spanish Government placed 
a big order for currency notes to be 
printed in Germany, and the order 
was promptly and effectively car¬ 
ried out, the notes being delivered 
to Franco’s Government and put 
into circulation. Soon afterwards 
the Spanish banks were puzzled to 


find so many iooo-peseta notes 
reaching their counters, andonthe 
matter being looked into it was 
discovered that there were two notes 
of the same number. The dupli¬ 
cates were not forgeries, not merely 
clever copies, but exact reprints of 
the true notes, for the Germans 
printed for themselves a complete set 
of the issue, which they took into 
Spain and used freely to pay for 
their spying, their intrigue, and 
their normal trade. 

After all, as a Nazi would say, 
nptes are only scraps of paper. 


Little News 
Reefs 

The Treasury has received as 
a loan without interest £ioo, 
the savings of a working girl, 
who sends this message with it: 

I only wish I could give more, 
but I am only a working girl. 

We hear that two boys weeding 
the school garden at. Surlingham, 
Norwich, pulled up a black mustard 
plant with a root I foot io inches 
long. 

Commander Brislowe, who with 
such great daring placed depth 
charges under the French battleship 
Richelieu, is Leader of the Boys 
Club at Forest Row, in Sussex. 

The Government has bought 
25,000 tons of Australian cur¬ 
rants and sultanas. * 

From Upminster in Essex comes 
news of a little man of six who gave 
up his much-loved aluminium medal 
saying : “ Here you are—I hope it 
makes a bomber.” 


The War of Peoples & Causes 

BY THE PRIME MINISTER 


W/e are fighting by ourselves alone, 

” but we are not fighting for our¬ 
selves alone. 

Here in this strong city of refuge, 
which enshrines the title deeds of 
human progress and is of deep con¬ 
sequence to Christian civilisation ; 
here girt about by the seas and 
oceans where the Navy reigns, 
shielded from above by the staunch¬ 
ness and devotion of our airmen, we 
await undismayed the impending 
assault. 

Perhaps it will come tonight, 
perhaps it will come next week, 
perhaps it will never come. We. 
must show ourselves equally cap¬ 
able of meeting a sudden violent 

The Sapphire and 
the Gramophone 

Instead of needles for the gramo¬ 
phone we are promised sapphires. 
Their employment is yet another 
opening for the electric eye (or 
photo-electric cell) which performs 
such wonderful feats by transform¬ 
ing light into electric current. 

On the gramophone disc a feather¬ 
weight sapphire floats along the 
grooves in the place of the needle. 
As it rolls along the wavy line it 
catches a tiny beam of light and 
reflects it into a photo-electric cell. 
The cell turns the reflected light 
into electric current, which by its 
variations records the movements 
of the sapphire. These minute 
pulses are amplified in a loudspeaker 
and the result, is the voice of the 
gramophone record. There . is no 
scratching, and, because the sapphire 
rolls so lightly, very little wear of 
the disc, which may have a life ten 
times as long as with the needle. 
The sound does not proceed from 
a sound-box but from light directly, 
transformed electrically into sound. 

Benjamin Franklin’s Tree 

One of the rarest trees in the 
United States is a flowering tree 
which was seen growing wild 150 
years ago by Benjamin Franklin 
and was named Franklinia in his 
honour. It has never been found 
wild since, and so takes a high 
place among the 13 trees of North 
America which do not grow any¬ 
where else in the world. 

A list of these trees has been 
compiled for the American Museum 
of Natural History. Among them 
are the Corkwood, the lightest of 
all; the Redwood, the tallest, 
growing to 350 feet; and the Big 
Tree, the biggest in the world. 
Nearly all the Big Trees have been 
struck by lightning, which is not 
astonishing if the reputed age of 
some of them, measured in thou¬ 
sands of years, is correct. One Big 
Tree is 275 feet high-and 35 feet 
in diameter. Other trees peculiar 
to the U S are the Weeping Spruce, 
the Bristlecone Fir, and the Stink¬ 
ing Cedar, the fruit of which smells 
like green tomatoes. 


shock, or, what is perhaps a harder 
test, a prolonged vigil. 

All depends now upon the whole 
life-strength of the British race in 
every part of the world, and of all 
our associated peoples and of all 
our well-wishers in every land doing 
their utmost night and day, giving 
all, daring all, enduring all, to the 
utmost, to the end. This is no war 
of chieftains or of princes, of dynas¬ 
ties or national ambitions. It is a 
war of peoples and of causes. 

This is the war of the Unknown 
Warriors. But let all strive without 
failing in faith or in duty, and the 
dark curse of Hitler will be lifted 
from our age. 

Ringed Birds 

Interesting facts concerning the 
long-distance flight of Yorkshire 
birds are given in the report of the 
Bird Ringing Committee of the 
British Trust for Ornithology. 

A young pied wagtail ringed at 
Wetherby in June 1939 was re¬ 
covered in Morocco in February 
1940. Agannetmarked when young 
on the Bass Rock in the Firth of Forth 
in July 1938 was found at Withern- 
sea last December. This gannet was 
ringed by a party of boys from 
Bootham School, York, where there 
are a number of keen ornithologists 
cooperating in this scheme. 

A Cup of Tea 

We like the little story of the 
Red Cross Sale at Christie's, where 
a tired bidder, seeing a Red Cross 
Commandant having a cup of tea, 
begged her to let him have one, too, 
and then, having drunk it, gave her 
five pound notes for the Red Cross. 

Latest News 

n is good to see the newspaper 
sellers turning journalists. Now that 
posters are forbidden they must 
write their own, and we like two 
that we have seen of late. One of 
them was : 

LUNCH SCORE—FOUR DOWN 
and the other one was : 

LATEST WAR NEWS 
ITALY WINS THE BOAT-RACE 

The Refugee 

A German refugee in this country 
the other day sent Sir John Ander¬ 
son a small gift with this note : 

Please accept this gold coin, the 
only one I have, as a small thanks 
for England’s hospitality. Use it 
for victory. It is from a Nazi refugee . 

THINGS SEEN 

A wild duck’s nest within a 
few inches of one of the busiest 
thoroughfares in the Zoo. 

A professional man carrying a 
rusty iron bedstead half a mile 
from a hedge-bottom in Kent. 


To contribute to the export trade, 
British gardeners are asked to go 
without tulip, hyacinth, and iris 
bulbs until September. 

Australian business men in 
London have presented a mobile 
tea van to the Australian Y M C A 
serving troops in this country. 

Sheffield is to hold an Anti- 
Gossip Week, when the Yorkshire 
saying Hear All and Say Nowt will 
be displayed all over the town. 

Canterbury has surrendered its 
Crimean cannon, which has stood 
for many years in Dane John 
Gardens, for the scrap heap. 

Mr and Mrs Green of Leighton 
Buzzard have given a house to 
the Waifs and Strays to celebrate 
their golden wedding. 

A packet of /159 in Treasury 
notes has been handed by a poorly- 
dressed old woman to the Charity 
Organisation Society; on it was 
scrawled “ Please share these notes 
for the Red Cross and to help the 
War.” 

During the evacuation from France 
the mooring cables of some of the 
balloons round Boulogne were cut, 
and owing to the favourable wind 
were blown safely across to Kent. 

Claiming to be the smallest 
town to have started such a 
scheme, Woodbridge, in Suffolk, 
is to buy a plane for the RAF. 

The American Red Cross has 
offered another 100 ambulances to 
the British Red Cross, and The 
British Ambulance Corps of New 
York City has cabled : “ Almost 

no limit to, the number we can 
supply. Do not hesitate to ask.” 

Guide and Scout 
News Reel 

The roth Hendon Rangers 
have adopted fifteen Flemish 
Refugees. 

The 2nd Goodmayes Company 
has opened a salvage shop, and 
is doing a flourishing trade. 

Welsh Guides have been asked by 
the War Agricultural Committee to 
run camps during the summer holi¬ 
days for women voluntary land 
workers. 

A Cub Pack on the tiny island 
of Sark collected nearly one and 
a half tons of waste paper before 
the invasion of the Channel 
Islands; and in Jersey the 
Scouts collected no tons which 
they sent to the mainland. 

The Gilt Cross for Gallantry has 
been awarded to Patrol-Leader 
Pomeroy of Prescott, Ontario; in 
rescuing a boy from drowning he 
received a broken arm, but brought 
the boy ashore successfully. 

The Forestry Commission has 
again requested the cooperation 
of Scouts in preventing out¬ 
breaks of fire in woodlands and 
forests. 


The Third Republic 
is Dead 

But France Will Rise Again 


'The Third French Republic is 

dead, murdered by men 
History will brand as traitors. 

Born in that tragic hour when the 
little Napoleon had met his Waterloo 
on the tragic battlefield of Sedan, 
the Third Republic has lasted 
longer than any form of govern¬ 
ment in France since the Revolu¬ 
tion. It was only by a miracle 
that it survived those early years of 
struggle and confusion when the 
German armies were thrusting 
toward Paris, besieging it, and 
occupying the fair lands of France 
while her proud and indomitable 
people were collecting the millions 
of francs demanded by the foe. 

Precarious Foundations 

It is indeed a never-ending source 
of wonder to students of history 
that this Republic took root at all, 
so precarious were its foundations. 
In the first place it had to survive 
the siege of Paris by the Germans, 
and immediately afterwards the 
bitter tragedy of the Commune, 
when tens of thousands of French¬ 
men slew one another in the 
streets of Paris with the victorious 
German Army watching the historic 
buildings burn. 

Two personalities had arisen in 
those dark hours, both eager to 
save their native land : Louis 
Thiers, a vigorous historian of 73, 
son of a locksmith, and Leon 
Gambetta, a lawyer of 32, son of a 
Genoese grocer. Thiers had by his 
vivid pen taken a leading part in 
the revolution of 1830, which had 
driven Charles the Tenth from the 
throne, and he had served in the 
Ministries of King Louis Philippe, 
whose fall he failed to prevent in 
the 1848 revolution. Thiers the 
Monarchist, out of sympathy with 
the Socialists and Republicans who 
had established the Second Republic, 
joined forces with Louis Napoleon, 
who first became President of 
France and then wore the imperial 
mantle laid aside by his famous 
uncle after Waterloo. 

Escape by Balloon 

The little Napoleon exiled Thiers 
for a time, as he exiled Victor Hugo; 
but Thiers proved a bitter thorn for 
the emperor. Immediately after 
Sedan Thiers hurried abroad seeking 
help for beleaguered France. Re¬ 
fused all foreign help, he obtained 
an armistice from the Germans so 
that a National Assembly could be 
elected to negotiate a peace. 

Meanwhile Gambetta, a genuine 
Republican, had become a Minister 
in the provisional Government of 
National Defence, leaving Paris by 
balloon to raise more armies. 

The National Assembly made 
Thiers their President, but scorned 


Gambetta. Its majority rvere anti¬ 
republican, being supporters of 
the heirs of the exiled kings, butas 
they could not agree which claimant 
should be king the vote of the 
minority for a republic was carried. 

This unsettled state of affairs 
continued until 1875, when the 
Constitutional form of the Third 
Republic was brought to the vote. 
It was carried, by one vote. 

This single vote has often seemed, 
during the 70 years of its life, sym¬ 
bolical of its solidity, for many and 
many a time has.it been balanced 
on the edge of a precipice. As the 
C N has often stated, there is an 
inherent weakness in this particular 
form of Constitution, with its many 
parties and all the manoeuvring for 
power that they involve. Always 
there has been an opening for the 
rise of a dictator, and revolution has 
never been far from the surface. ■ 

Yet in spite of all, behind its 
government have been the people 
of France, working, thinking, and 
freely discussing affairs in a free 
Press, a people intensely loyal to 
the basic principles of the civilised 
life of man—justice, liberty, 
humanity, equal opportunity for all. 

The Plebiscite 

This fact, and a sincere love for 
their Fatherland, successfully coun¬ 
tered (till the other day) the petty 
scheming of selfish politicians and 
financiers, the lure of false glory 
which was fanned by small would-be 
Napoleons, the anti-Jew injustices 
embodied in the monstrous Dreyfus 
scandal, and in many another 
” affaire ” in which this highly 
educated race could have its say. 

We must remember, too, that in 
France the pen has long been 
accounted as valuable as the sword, 
for no Frenchman has ever forgotten 
that it was the writers of France who 
brought about the French Revolu¬ 
tion and the First Republic which 
so profoundly influenced human 
government all over the world. 

With the Nazi grip on the throat 
of France, the old device of the 
plebiscite is, we are told, to be 
engineered once more. ■ It cannot 
and will not be a free decision of the 
people, and the rest of the world 
which still believes in Justice and 
Liberty will accept it for what it is 
worth. 

At present France is captive in 
body and in mind, sold by .Marshal 
P6tain to her enemies ; it is re¬ 
membered that this same Marshal 
nearly betrayed the Allies at the 
end of the last war, on the eve of 
victory. But no traitor can destroy 
France. She cannot be held captive 
in soul, and she will rise again, with 
this sordid chapter of her slavery 
blotted from her Book of Life. 


Pots and Pans For Hitler’s Goose 


Continued from page 1 

Bauxite, a clayey mineral named 
after a town where it is found, 
near Arles, is the chief source of the 
metal, and is found plentifully in 
Germany, Arkansas, Greenland, 
and British Guiana. Our chief 
source of bauxite is the Irish county 
of Antrim, whence after treatment 
at Larne it is taken to factories 
with an abundance of cheap water¬ 
power. Under the intense_heat of 
electricarc furnaces crude aluminium 
is liberated and passes into moulds, 
whence it is sent to be refined and 
made into pure aluminium vessels 
or parts of articles, or combined with 
other metals. 

The third most malleable and 
ductile of all the metals, capable 
of being beaten into sheets of 
over 4000 to an inch, aluminium 
when hammered has a hardness only 


exceeded by copper and platinum, 
and a tensile strength next to steel, 
wrought iron, and copper. It is not 
readily oxidised by air or corroded 
by acids, and is a good conductor 
of heat and electricity. 

Its essential value, however, in 
this Flying Age is its lightness. 
The Zeppelin airships were. chiefly 
constructed of aluminium. 

The Editor of the C N has sent 
to the scrap heap for this war 
a little Zeppelin model made for 
him from aluminium of the first 
Zeppelin to come down in this 
country ; it was made by one of 
the men who brought it down. 

One other dread use aluminium 
has. Powdered and mixed with 
iron oxide, it forms the thermite 
of the incendiary bomb, though 
thermite has a more peaceful use 
in the -welding of metals. 
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THE WORSEN ARE 
SPLENDID 


We Live in a Bali of Fire 


While most of the men of a south 
coast town were away fishing, an 
urgent appeal was received by the 
lifeboat station. The coxswain 
succeeded in getting a crew of five 
together (including men of 66 and 
71); and it was then found that no 
men were available for launching 
the boat. 

The women came to the rescue, 
and after a hard fight managed to 
haul the* lifeboat down a 50-foot 
slipway to send it on its errand of 
mercy. 

GETTING TOGETHER 

It is not to be doubted that 
we are all getting more neigh- 
bourl}!- in these trying days. 

One of our correspondents 
sends us this story of a con¬ 
tractor who used to see the 
travellers for three firms sep¬ 
arately in a spirit of rivalry, 
and has now tried another way- 
—to have them all shown in 
together. ' The result was an 
immediate sense of friendship 
and ’ cooperation; the three 
divided the work among them¬ 
selves after finding out whose 
plant was most" suitable for each 
job. It has made a remarkable 
difference, says the contractor, 
“ just being honest with one 
another.’’ 

FOR HIRER'S WATERLOO 

The LMS is conducting -a 
salvage campaign, and among the 
first things received were two 
rides and a pistol, relics of the 
Battle of Waterloo. They had 
long been in the family of Miss H. 
Catto, women’s welfare officer of 
the company, and proceeds of their 
sale will be sent to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to help to pay for 
Hitler’s Waterloo. 

FEWER LETTERS, 
IVIORE REVENUE 

While the raising of postal charges 
has reduced the work of the Post 
Office it has substantially raised 
the revenue. ThS official estimate 
is that postal traffic has fallen by 
about a third. 

The money paid daily ftjr postage 
stamps was £i 47,000 in May last 
year, and the figure rose to £177,000 
in May this year. This gain of 
£30,000 a day, if continued, will 
yield the Chancellor nearly 
£11,000,000 in a complete financial 
year. It also shows how the 
success from a tax point of view 
has decreased correspondence; 
otherwise the increase would have 
been enormously greater. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Herbs that are fit should be cut 
and dried. Thin salsafy and pull up 
plants that have run to seed. Pinch 
off the tops of tomatoes and thin 
the shoots. 

Begin to bud roses. Cuttings of 
the half-ripened wood will root 
freely at this season if inserted under 
liandlights or in cold frames behind 
a north wall. 

Use the hoe freely to keep down 
weeds in tile garden. 


A limited transatlantic service by 
British planes has been an¬ 
nounced. War has interfered with 
its full development, but American 
airmen have peace and freedom in 
which to inaugurate new .transport 
services. 

The newest is something of a 
wonder : planes carrying mail and 
passengers fly from East to West 
and back again right across the 
United States, covering each 
journey in from 12 to 14 hours. 
This feat is made possible by their 
flying at a height of 20,000 feet, a 
wonderful adventure for ordinary 
passengers, though insignificant 
compared with the altitudes 
attained by military and record¬ 
seeking pilots. 

It is not long since men with 
more valour than knowledge were 


planning flights, not for thousands 
of feet, but for thousands of miles 
up. They were to fly to the moon 
by rocket, and by piercing the 
stratosphere were to reach America 
in three or four hours. 

They thought they had only to 
fly in sealed cabins to be safe from 
the cold of such high space, but if 
we go far enough we leave cold 
temperatures beneath us and great 
heat supervenes. Contrary to all 
earlier theory it has been scienti¬ 
fically demonstrated that at 185 
miles high there is a temperature 
in which copper would melt like 
ice in a fire. 

Until we know much more than 
we do no Hitler of Mars need 
dream of invading us ; no Hitler of 
the Earth need dream of invading 
the moon. The earth has moun¬ 


tains eternally mantled in snow, 
and above that is a stratosphere 
in which unprotected airmen would 
freeze to death. Beyond that, 
however, stretching away eternally, 
is terrific heat. 

The truth is that we, to whom 
extremes of temperature are deadly, 
live at the heart of a vast ball of 
fire, its heat moderated and reduced 
even to freezing point near tlie 
earth, yet still a vast envelope 
of fire. 

Within our own limits of know¬ 
ledge .today' we remain prisoners 
of our own atmosphere. We can¬ 
not outfly the cold strata ; we 
should be reduced to cinders if we 
did. Some physicists tell us that 
no aeroplane as at present con¬ 
structed can ever be flown for long 
at more than 550 miles an hour. 


. ........... •:••• .*• 



The Stuff of Freedom 

The Mayor of Southgate has started a series of fortnightly competitions to encourage the 
collection of waste material. Here is a sturdy lad pushing his valuable load to the local dump 


LIFE IS VERY HARD IN 
DRANG DZONG 

A traveller just returned from 
north-cast Assam tells of village tax¬ 
ation which- may console us today. 
At the border village of Drang 
Dzong the village headman spoke. 
feelingly of the levies of his Tibetan 
overlords, who find' the collection 
of taxes in their country very easy. 
“ First,” . explained the May'or of 
Drang • Dzong, ” there is’ the big. 
landlord. Every year we send him 
a yak and a pony.. Then there is 
the monastery. We have to send' 
them so many loads of butter and 
things-for making incense. Then 
the white people come from over 
the border and we give them 
salt. We mix our own salt with 
sand. ' Life is very difficult." 

LITTLE DAVID 

Overheard, in the playground 
of a Northern school: 

Charley’s going to Canada, 
Bill isn’t ; Bill’s going to the 
United States. 

A small, sturdy youngster 
then remarked disdainfully : “ Go 
on, you can go to America if you 
want; I’m going to stay' right 
here and fight Hitler.” 


The Lamps Are Out 


NJkver since Aladdin’s day has 
1 ~ there been such a quest for 
lamps as now. The old street lamps 
ire toppling down to be melted 
for munitions. 

Tens of thousands of lampposts 
stand useless under the Blackout 
restrictions ; so they are to serve a 
purpose never dreamed of by those 
who made and erected them. 

The lamps are going, and with 
them the meaning of two of Robert 
Louis Stevenson's poems. In one 
the sick child is told that no one 
is abroad to do him harm ; only the 
lamps that light the street are 
waking in the town. In the other 
the little boy has for his hero the 


man who comes to light the lamp 
in the street outside his house. 

The gathering-in of the public 
lamps settles a problem for more 
than one gas company. Where 
competition has been severe and 
electric lighting has ousted gas¬ 
lighting from the streets, lampposts 
have been left derelict, like tram¬ 
lines no longer used. There they 
stood, lightless, while electric light¬ 
ing triumphed over them. 

But now they regain their value, 
and are worth taking down. They 
have ceased to dispel the darkness 
of our streets, and will serve to 
dispel darkness of a grimmer kind 
from our hearts. 


I WONDER HOW 
YOU DARE 

One of our readers, turning 
out old letters for pulping, has 
come upon one of peculiar 
interest in the present state 
of world affairs. 

Its writer, an American 
author, and sister of an American 
editor,- had just returned home 
after a visit here which had 
enabled her to study us facing 
the threats that have now 
become realities. 

As I look back on my visit 
to England (she wrote) I keep 
thinking of the way the people 
there face up to the future. 
We are rather afraid of it, but 
you all seem to pluck it and 
wear it as a gay buttonhole. 
I keep wondering how you dare ! 

GIVING A NURSE AWAY 

From a Correspondent 

Everyone loved her, and she was 
to be married. 

Unfortunately she was without a 
relative in the world. She had no 
father to give her away, and the 
cook and matron of her hospital, 
and even the hall-porter, were all 
distressed. 

As it happened, the news of 
Nurse’s dilemma came to the e;irs 
of the mayor, who declared that he 
would be delighted to give her away 
(meaning it in the very nicest sense, 
of course). . 

Thus it came about that when 
Nurse was married there was a 
car at the hospital door, and a glory 
of roses in the church. Best of all, 
she walked down tlie aisle on the 
arm of the first gentleman in the 
town, and if it was true that 
Nurse Joy had never looked happier 
than on her wedding morning, it 
was whispered that the mayor 
looked very happy, too. 


OUR KINSMEN THE MAORIS 

New Zealand’s Maoris are now 
with us, ready to greet the Nazis 
with their war cry. An article by 
Professor Tauber of Zurich inquires 
where they came from before they 
made New Zealand their home 
about 10G6. He describes them as 
sea nomads, quite distinct from the 
land nomads of Asia, and speaking 
the tongue and having the customs 
of the Melanesian islanders. - These 
hardy rovers gradually expanded 
through the Australian archipelago. 
Westwards they touched Indo¬ 
china, and eastward they reached 
America; but they settled in New 
Zealand. Like the British, they be¬ 
long to the brotherhood of the sea. 

CN LETTERS 

The Editor begs all C N readers 
to believe that he is grateful 
for their letters, and that all 
are duly welcomed and read. 
But -it is impossible in these 
days to pursue our old policy of 
acknowledging all letters, and we 
therefore ask our correspondents 
to excuse us if no answer comes. 

No letter is now written from 
the C N office unless it is con¬ 
sidered to be essential. 


DISCOVERING A 
GAS ESCAPE 

It is very important nowadays 
to know how to turn off the gas at 
the meter, and not so simple as it 
sounds. Even more important to 
the gas companies is the detection 
of leaks in the mains, and a new 
electrical instrument has been made 
to measure the leakage before it 
becomes dangerous. It is like the 
elephant’s trunk and can be poked 
into crevices along the main wher¬ 
ever there is a smell of gas, or 
wherever there might be a leak. 

On this gas detector is a button 
which, when pressed by tlie operator, 
allows the trunk to inhale a sample 
of the gas into a test chamber. Here 
it flows over an electrically heated 
platinum wire, and registers on a 
meter the percentage of gas present. 

SAFETY SOS 

A new safety flashing light 
has been brought out to help 
seamen who are cast adrift 
oil rafts. It is enclosed in a 
watertight case with a float 
so arranged’ that it will stand 
straight up in the water. It 
will then flash SOS automati¬ 
cally for-48 hours. It is 'parti¬ 
cularly valuable where oil is 
on the water and other forms 
of lighting are dangerous. . ■ 

MRS BROWN’S PLANES 

Mrs Brown heard planes over¬ 
head. . She hurried to the door, 
looked up, satisfied herself that all 
was well, and then called out to a 
group of children playing near by : 
“ Don’t-- worry ; they are our 
planes." - 

The next day more planes came 
over while the children were romp¬ 
ing, and one of the smallest paused 
to say : ’’ Don’t worry ; it’s only 
Mrs Brown’s planes going over." 

PEELING THE 
PINEAPPLE 

A good worker used. to bo able 
to peel three, or four pineapples a 
minute and make ready the slices 
that appear in the tins. Very 
different is the action of the latest 
Guiacu peeling machine which can 
deal with a pineapple in a second, 
and do it more thoroughly than 
any manual worker, however 
skilled. It sizes the pineapples, 
removes the shells, extracts the 
cores, slices the fruit, and extracts 
the fleshy part left on tile inside of 
the shells. The newest machines 
can do this at the rale of 85 to 100 
pineapples a minute. 

DISAPPFARANCE OF A CAT 

Not long ago a trawler mine¬ 
sweeper struck a mine in home 
waters and only five members of 
the crew were saved. One of these 
men, severely wounded, was seen 
struggling in the sea, and mapy 
willing hands went out to bring 
him to safety. As they were pull¬ 
ing him into the boat he begged his 
rescuers first to save his cat. 

To his joy . they managed to 
reach the pet and bring it to shore,, 
but it was so terrified by its 
experience that as soon as it 
touched dry land Pussy bolted 
and has not been seen again. 


Canada's Wonder Road 


IV/Tighty waterfalls, superb moun- 
tain ranges, the grandeur and 
beauty of woods and streams, are 
the proud boast of the Dominion of 
Canada; "but it seems that the 
traveller - is to be impressed by new 
sights more impressive than any¬ 
thing else, for he may visit a region 
still in the grip of the Ice Age, where 
the cold period which froze all 
Europe over still holds sway, and a 
new road has been built. 

The road is 140 miles long, linking 
the Banff and Jasper National 
Parks. It has taken nine years to 
make, and crosses the great Colum¬ 
bia icefield in the heart of the 
Rockies. At one point the highway 


runs close by the famous Athabaska 
Glacier, and tlie motorist has only 
to step out of his car to set foot on 
the pitted surface of this stupendous 
mass of ice, so vast that it hides 
five mountain peaks. 

The Columbia icefield is believed 
to cover about Iio square miles, 
and even today there are deep 
valleys which have never been 
explored, many filled with ice to a 
depth of hundreds or thousands of 
feet. 

For all who travel along this fine, 
new road there are magnificent 
views at every turn, sublime 
heights and glittering expanses in a 
world for ever in winter’s grip. 
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John Carpenter House, London 



above the hidden waters of the ancient River 



Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 

r. .. 

FROM MY WINDOW 



House of Commons 
Please Note 

u are all in the same boat 
and the boat is sailing 
stormy seas. 

It is a case in which we must 
all endure with courage and 
philosophy; and that those quali¬ 
ties are being exercised is shown 
by the fact that there is far less 
grumbling and carping criticism 
now than in the Great. War. 

That said, we may be permitted 
to make a suggestion. We think 
it would help the nation if the 
6oo members of the House of 
Commons would voluntarily re¬ 
duce their salaries from £ 6 oo a 
year to the ^400 at which they 
stood in the Great War, or at 
least to £500. This gesture would 
help to lessen our war bill. 

© 

Thoughts For Hitler’s 
Tomb 

Hitler has been to Paris to see 
Napoleon’s Tomb. When his conquerors 
go to Berlin to see Hitler’s tomb they 
may feel as Colonel Ingersoll felt at 
Napoleon’s. 

J thought of the widows and 

orphans he had made, of the 
tears that had been shed for his 
glory ; and I said I would rather 
have been a French peasant and 
worn wopden shoes; I would 
rather have lived in a hut with 
a vine growing over the door ; 
I would rather have been that 
poor peasant with my wife by 
my side knitting as the day 
died out of the sky, with my 
children upon my knees and 
their arms about me ; I would 
rather have been this man and 
gone down to the tongueless 
silence of the dreamless dust 
than to have been the imperial 
personation of force and murder 
known as Napoleon. 

© 

Civilisation’s Failure 

Qne of the sad things we have 
seen of late is that, with many 
more people growing vegetables, 
there has been a glut of perish¬ 
able greenstuffs, and much of it 
has had to be destroyed. 

We talk of civilisation break¬ 
ing up, but this civilisation, which 
does not get the food available to 
all the people who need it, has 
never been properly built up. 

The failure to do this has long 
been a scandal, and'once more it 
comes home to us now. 


The Quiet Time 

W E like this story of three 
children in an air raid 
shelter. One was describing his 
experiences the next day. 
“ Mother and I had a quiet time 
in the shelter,” he said. “ God 
said to me Have courage, and 
told Mother that He was with 
everybody in the air raid and 
she was to have no fear.” 

In the other case two boys 
were wakened when the sirens 
sounded, and • one of them, 
explaining afterwards, said : "T 
got out of bed and asked God 
what to do. He . told me to 
wake the others, and when we got 
into the shelter my little brother, 
who is only five, began to cry, 
so we all had a quiet time and 
he stopped right away.” 

© 

Call in the Coppers 

q’uE Mint has now seen clearly 
what was clear enough in 
peace—that pennies are a waste 
of good copper. In war copper 
is invaluable, and so the Mint 
declines to produce any more 
pennies for a while. 

Every £586 issued as bronze 
pennies uses up a ton of copper. 
Why not promptly issue nickel 
pennies with a hole in them, and 
call in the copper to use on shells ? 

© 

Last Words of the Last 
Englishman’s Wife 

We are to drink less tea. Whatever 
will become of us? It is a fitting 
moment to remember these words we 
read some time ago in the Atlantic 
Monthly, written in America: 

J have a vision of the day 
1 when England shall have at 
last really declined and fallen, 
and I see her last inhabitant 
and his wife sitting on the ruins 
of the Tower of London viewing 
the remains ; but they will view 
them over the edge of a teacup, 
from which the fumes, as of wet 
straw, will ascend to their nos¬ 
trils, and one may be sure that 
even in that dim day they will 
conduct themselves with de¬ 
corum. 

The last Englishman’s last 
wife’s last words will be. My 
dear, can I pour you another cup ? 
© ’ ■ 

JUST AN IDEA 

Propaganda is the only weapon 
that can sink a battleship twice, 
we read in an American paper. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


goME people grumble at 
the increased cost of 
a bus ride. They can’t 
say it is going too far. 

a 

fj 11 ROWING flowers was 
forbidden during- 
Hitler’s triumphal drive. 
He doesn’t believe in the 
aim of the Nazis. 

0 

Jt is bad news that the 
breakfast egg is to 
cost us more. We must 
break it gently. 

0 

QERMANY to swallow 
France, says a heading. 
The French people won’t 
be taken in so easily. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If Hitler’s hair is 
straight because 
Britannia rules 
the waves 


Qardeners are advised 
to grow now for the 
winter.. A tall order. 

0 

J T is hard to get into the 
ways of. the Navy. 
Novices are all' at sea. 

0 

Railway sleepers are 
to be made of con¬ 
crete. Heavy sleepers. 

0 

CjfllRTS are not to be 
starched in future. 
But laundry charges will 
be just as stiff. 

0 

Wasps talk to each 
other by doing a sort 
of dance. Then Buzz off. 


f, Britannia, 
Promise 

I sal on a Kent hilltop, think¬ 
ing of the deathless deeds of men 
not long ago, and in the stillness 
came a voice. This is ivkat it 
said. It teas Britannia speaking. 

A thousand years I have 
toiled for yon. Before 
your hills looked down on 
smiling villages, before your 
towns were filled with children, 
I dreamed of you. 

I saw flic vision of a land 
where you should dwell with 
Liberty. I saw the little home¬ 
steads and the fields of butter¬ 
cups and daisies all around 
them. I saw you playing on 
the river-banks. I saw you 
dancing on the green and 
gathering roses in the lane. I 
saw the building of your 
churches with the towers that 
point to heaven. I saw the 
rise of your towns, with the 
coming and going of their 
throngs of people. 

I saw these islands with 
peace from end to end, so 
beautiful, so free, that the 
Mother of Liberty settled with 
her children there. 

A thousand years I guarded 
liberty for you. I made your 
.islands strong that none could 
break them. I stood by Alfred 
and watched him build his 
ships. I went with Drake 
across the sea. When Shake¬ 
speare was among us (hardly 
guessed at) I .was there. I 
stood by Cromwell when he 
raised your England up on 
high. I guarded Milton in his 
peril and blindness. 

Years do not age and time 
does not weary Britannia. I 
lifted up my heart with Nelson; I 
gave thanks to God at Waterloo. 

I sheltered your discoverers ; 
I sustained your heroes; I held 
up your inventors in their 
troubled hours. I saw the open¬ 
ing of the Gates of Knowledge in 
this land where Freedom lives. 

I saw you with your love of 
peace; I was with you when 
you put your peace away. I 
saw you baffled and brave, 
patient in adversity, strong and 
determined that from all tin’s 
bitter evil good should come. 

I promise you that good 
shall come. I promise you an 
everlasting conquest of the 
powers of darkness, enduring 
peace and goodwill among men. 
All this I promise you for one 
thing you can give me. 

Be calm and steadfast and 
enduring. Be brave in these 
dark hours. Be strong and of 
good- courage, believing. 

True to ourselves, nothing 
can defeat us. Patience, little 
flock. Let nothing you dismay. 
Evil tilings shall not over¬ 
whelm you. Be watchful and 
helpful; have faith in God and 
in His powers of righteousness ; 
and I who have sheltered you, 
guided you, guarded you, will 
pay you with treasure flowing 
over. 

I, Britannia, promise. 


1 he Chi hire 



Was ever a more pitiful story than Mr Somerset Maugham’s 
of the five hundred people of the Riviera who reached the 
blessed shores of England in a coal-boat ? Nothing he has 
written could equal the drama of his simple broadcast. 


VV 7 no that has looked out upon thousand years and leave no mark, 
™ the world from the great hill- so hard is the porphyry, 
tops of France, with the Med iter- There are few easy rides so full 
ranean far below, the ruined towers of majesty as this twenty-mile ride 
rising from the peaks, and Nature in \> y the rocky edge of the Esterel, 
all her glory round about him, can and when we get to Cannes it seems 
forget it ? to us that no range of hills.that wc 

We stand on the edge of ten have ever seen is more lovely to 
thousand square miles of the mas- look at than these. Like some 

sivc tops of France, on the sea-front graceful living creature the Esterel 
of that gigantic mass which rises leaps* out to sea. She sits there 



The harbour and the old town of Mentone on t 


up to the eternal snows and looks 
out, over land and sea, across the 
battlefields in which great civilisa¬ 
tions rose, grew np to sway the 
world, and passed out like a 
summer’s day. 

And on these hills we stand 
among the very peaks of power. 
Here is the mark of the Roman. 
Here is the stamp of the Norman, 
as strong today as a thousand years 
ago. Through millions of 'years 
Nature has fashioned this wondrous 
place ; through thousands of years 
men have come tramping and build¬ 
ing here, and wo see it all. 

Let us run along this hundred 
miles that rises like a mighty wall 
' to guard our neighbour France, 
along the glorious Riviera hills, 

' stretching from Saint Raphael to 
Mentone. We begin our ride where 
Napoleon began his ride to Elba—• 
how sad he must have been to leave 
such a lovely place ! The old 
fishermen’s village of Saint Raphael 
has grown beyond the dreams of 
its old fishermen, and it is fit to be 
the gateway of a drive like ours. 

Julius Caesar came here long ago 
and found it all so beautiful that he 
built a dock, set up a mighty 
fortress, and founded the town of 
Frejus. . Outside Saint Raphael 
still stand fragments of the Roman 
walls; we ride along the ever¬ 
lasting hills between the broken 
columns of a vanished empire. 

Stones For Roman Temples 

The sun beats down on the huge 
walls of the Esterel as wc speed 
along the road cut in its hard red 
rock of porphyry. . The botanist 
shares the love of the Esterel with 
the geologist, the artist, and the 
antiquarian, for there are few 
mountain masses more appealing to 
them all than these square miles 
of porphyry rocks. Here and there 
a Roman road or a Roman stone 
remains ; here and there a quarry 
comes to view, and we know that 
once it sent its stones to pave 
Rome’s streets or decorate its 
temples. Below us, oiten at the foot 
of sheer stone cliffs, beat the waves 
of the sea. but they may beat a 


guarding Cannes, sheltering the 
little hill-town built there long ago, 
with the tower of eight centuries 
still standing broken and the elegant 
tower of later days .to keep it 
company. 

Out in the blue waters the sun is 
setting on the two little islands 
standing out from Cannes. We 
ought to love them, for they had 
their place in history a thousand 
years before there died on one of 
them the man in the iron mask. 
Far back in the history of our times 
these islands held the fort for 
Christianity. When Christ was born' 
in Bethlehem Romans were coming 
iierc to spend their holidays, and 
when the Roman Empire killed 
itself by pampering its citizens with 
doles there was a monastery on the 
island of Saint Honorat which kept 
the faith and flew the flog and lit. 
the torch of Earning. 

Bottled Fragrance 

. But we have far to go, and 
heights to climb ; our highway 
takes us up and up through Grasse, 
the little town that for a thousand 
years has slept among these hills. 
It was once a republic.; now in 
peaceful years it is a factory for 
boiling down the flowers of ‘spring 
and summer. It puts the scent of a 
thousand tons of flowers a year into 
bottles and sends them through the 
world. It has fifty thousand acres 
of flowers, and a miserable sight it is 
to see jasmine and violets and roses 
lying sodden and dead. 

We pass away to fairer sights, for 
we are hastening to the gorge made 
by the River Loup. We reach the 
broad platform in which the river¬ 
bed lies almost dry, a trickle of 
water stealing placidly along, but 
we know that the day has been, 
and will come again, when raging 
torrents sweep this way. 

We look up at the sun from our 
dry river-bed, and its light is falling 
on a crag which we may think to be 
an eagle’s nest—who else could get 
up there ? But that is Gourdon, 
where our car‘is going. Perhaps 
there is no road quite like it any¬ 
where, round the edge of the rock. 
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r Newspaper 

i WALLS OF FRANCE 

j Mentone was a paradise ; today it is a wilderness. The blight 
| of the" Nazi is over the fairest scenes in Europe. With this 
; lovely region in the grip of this foul thing, it is worth while 
1 to remember the Riviera as it has been for generations. 


through tunnels when there is no 
other way, always climbing, always 
very near the cliif which drops steep 
down into the world that looks so 
small below. 

So we reach our eagle’s nest. The 
,ea -we left "two hours ago is nearly 
naif a mile below. The Itiviera for a 
hundred miles lies out in front of 
us ; on our right hand is the 
Ilstcrel, and on our left the jate of 



he French Riviera 


Italy. The hills are rolling on and 
in, their slopes are clad with pine 
,nd olive trees, and the little roads 
go winding everywhere. But, noble 
as this natural platform is, we ask 
ourselves why fifty people live up 
here, why men and women have 
always lived up here as long as 
memory goes. ■ 

A wondrous world it is, and a 
wondrous thing it is that keeps us 
to the spot of earth we call our 
time. We leave our love with the 
I children in the school on the very 
■ height of Gourdon ; we say a little 
prayer • in Gourdon church for all 
who live so high ; and we follow the 
.way down to the sea again, by the 
waterfalls and through the gorge, 
to join the wonder-road Napoleon 
made for invading Italy. 

We can only run quickly through 
’these scenes of delight and surprise. 
Down in the valleys we ask our¬ 
selves if any ride could be more 
" beautiful; up on the hills it seems 
, that never have we known such 
: rides before. But ever it is up and 
down in’these great spaces of the 
. world. We come to the edge of some 
gigantic rock, the eye runs up its 
sides, and, lo ! the stone walls rise, 

’ the roads wind round, and stealing 
to the top are roofs and towers. 
Up there is Cagnes, up there Vence, 

.' ,:p there Saint Paul. 

Old Hill-Towns 

Wonderful it is to walk slowly up 
these old hill-towns; following the 
road round and round to the 
summit. In these walled towns the 
people would protect themselves 
against attacks, but in truth these 
r,ieky homes seem to have suffered 
"their fair share of kings and 
pirates too. Vence rises up eleven 
hundred feet, yet it has been a town 
since the Romans came ; its walls 
date from the Middle Ages, and it 
"'.as heard the tramp of soldiers 
many times. 

But we have little time for climh- 
: ing up to these old towns ; we are 
content to see their thousand-year- 
old walls from down below, for we 
• must go on, past all these precipices 
rising high, past all these ruined 


castles, through wooded gorges and 
barren ravines, under the viaducts 
flung across the valleys, along the 
bridges crossing the wide river¬ 
beds. So we come to Nice, the 
greatest town of the French Riviera, 
with a history back to the early 
days of Christian times. Garibaldi 
came into the world in this okl place, 
the marvellous fiddler Paganini 
died here, and here Gambetta 
sleeps. But the splendour of the 
Riviera is broken at Nice. It has 
none of the charm of Cannes ; it is 
not spectacular like Monte Carlo ; 
it is a commonplace seaside town. 

The Grande Corniche 

Yet was over such natural glory 
as we are to climb to now, up in 
these. hills behind, past Cimiez 
with all its quiet restfulness, past 
that old monastery of Saint Pons 
where it is said that Charlemagne 
stayed. Wo come to a road perhaps 
unsurpassed in Europe, the Grande 
Corniche, made by Napoleon for his 
troops to march along to Italy; 
this highway fit to be the road to 
Paradise is a child of that insanity 
which made Napoleon what he was 
and has made Europe what it is. 

We ride up to it through oranges 
and olives and palms, yet we look 
up at snow-clad Alps, and at the foot 
of the hills is the sea, as blue as the 
sky. A thousand feet and more 
below arc quiet, sweeping bays, 
with rocky, inaccessible coast, with 
gorgeous crags baked in the sun¬ 
light of the centuries. Range after 
range of mountains stand in front 
of us ; behind us is the, thrilling road 
to Sospcl, winding like a piece of 
ribbon; and there, in front of us, 
looking like something the eyes will 
not believe, is a rocky crag with a 
town on it, Old Eze. She creeps 
up a pointed rock to the top of a 
cone, and there she sits, Old Eze of a 
thousand years and more. She 
creeps up into space to as sharp a 
point as a street can stand, till 
she is a thousand feet above the 
sea that dashes wildly at her feet. 

We are mounting to the summit 
of this magnificent highway ; we 
reach La Turbie, the point Augustus 
Caesar loved, for here they put his 
monument before the Saviour of 
the World was born. It must 
have been a dazzling sight to see 
in the brilliant sunshine of this 
azure coast, for this proud and 
splendid Caesar stood on his height 
in a suit of gold, keeper of the gate 
that led to Gaul. It was one of the 
mightiest monuments set up to any 
Roman emperor. For ages men 
have been pulling it down, but here 
its huge foundations stand to 
witness what it was. 

Journey’s End 

And down below is that glittering 
place where knaves find wits and 
fools lose money, Monte Carlo. 
We pass its glittering palaces and 
come to Monaco, where eve climb 
the rock that rises sheer out of .the 
sea and then descend to where, 
almost down to the bottom of the 
rock, water from the sea comes 
pouring into the finest aquarium 
in Europe. We see the gorgeous 
living colours of the ocean-bed, we 
see amazing things that have not 
come into our dreams, and we see 
one thing that makes us ask our¬ 
selves if Nature has sometime gone 
mad, for here is an octopus. It 
surely is the frightfullest thing 
upon earth, except the Nazi Gang. 

We are out in the sun again, in 
sight of Mentone and Italy, and at 
the end of this glorious piece of 
France, and the thought of the 
octopus and the thought of the 
war mingle in our minds, and set 
us wondering how long evil things 
shall have sway in this world of so 
much glory. 
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Go Forward 

_P'or\vat;d, when all seems lost, 
when the cause looks utterly 
hopeless ; 

Forward, when brave hearts fail, 
and to yield is the word of the 
coward ; 

Forward, when friends fall off, 
and enemies gather around 
thee ; 

Thou, though alone with thy 
God, though alone in thy 
courage, go forward ! 

Nothing it is with Him to 
redeem by few or by many ; 
Help, though deferred, shall 
arrive. Mason Neale 

FREEDOM 

TTnis is a world of compensations, 
* and he who would be no 
slave must consent to have no 
slave. Those who deny freedom 
to others deserve it not for them¬ 
selves, and, under a just God, they 
cannot long retain it. 

Abraham Lincoln 

THREE TENSES 

J am the end of the unknown 
and endless Past, 

Said Yesterday, of all its count-, 
less days the last. 

I am the Present, said Today, 

. that dies tonight ; 

I am a raindrop passing through 
a beam of light. 

And I am not yet born, but when 
Today is dead 

I start on my unending life, 
the Future said. 

Hurrali, exclaimed Today, I’ll 
cast away my sorrow, 

For there will always be another 
day. Tomorrow. E. Oxburgh 

Where Thou Goest I Will Go 

I ntrj'at me not to leave thee, or to 
1 return from following after thee, 
for whither thou goest I will go, 
and where thou lodgest I will lodge ; 
thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God: where thou 
diest will I die, and there will I be 
buried ; the L.ord do so to me, and 
more also, if aught but death part 
thee and me. Ruth to Naomi 

TWO FRIENDS 

J.'! holiest trust unbroken we 
have fared 

Securely on our way—no note of 
bird. 

No exquisite song that poet ever 
heard. 

Can touch the heights of glad¬ 
ness we have shared ; 

No storm can raze this structure 
we have reared. 

So, mile on mile our singing shall 
keep pace 

With the swift flight of Time ; 

then, face to face 
We shall sec God whom we have 
loved, not feared. 

And we shall see, as in a dream at 
last. 

The tortuous okl labyrinths, and 
the tears 

We could not dry, and all the 
pitiless years 

Now gone forever like dreams 
over-past; 

Light dawns adown the opening 
trail, my friend, 

And who will say that brave 
dreams ever end ? 

Annie Belle Koogle 


Sane Among All the 
Deliriums of Mankind 

T iie Englishman's heart is perhaps capricious or silent; it is 
seldom designing or mean. It is easier for him to break 
opposition than tq circumvent it. What governs the Englishman 
is his inner atmosphere, the weather in his soul. 

Instinctively the Englishman is no missionary, no conqueror. 
He prefers the country to the town, and home to foreign parts. 
He is rather glad and relieved if only natives will remain natives 
and strangers strangers, and at a comfortable distance from himself. 

Yet outwardly he is most hospitable, and accepts almost anybody 
for the time being; he travels and conquers without a settled design, 
because he has the instinct of exploration, His adventures are all 
external; they change him so little that he is not afraid of them. 

He carries his English weather in his heart wherever he goes, 
and it becomes a cool spot in the desert, and a steady and sane 
oracle among all the deliriums of mankind. 

Never since the heroic days of Greece has the world had such a 
sweet, just, boyish master. It will be a black day for the human 
race when scientific blackguards, conspirators, churls, and fanatics 
manage to supplant him. George Santayana of Spain 

g Do Ask 


T do not ask, O Lord, that life 
may be 

A pleasant road ; 

I do not ask that Thou wouldst 
take from me 

Aught of its load. 

I do not ask that flowers should 
always spring 

Beneath my feet: 

I know too well the poison and 
the sting 

Of things too sweet. 

For one thing only, Lord, dear 
Lord, I plead : 

Lead me aright, 

Though strength should falter 
and though heart should bleed. 

Through Peace to Light. 


Nature’s Own Island 


Nature held counsel with herself, 
and said : 

I^Jy Romans are gone. To build 
my new empire I will choose 
a rude race, all masculine, with 
brutish strength. I will, not 
grudge a competition of the 
roughest males. Let buffalo gore 
buffalo, and'the pasture to the 
'strongest! For I have work that 
requires the best will and sinew. 
Sharp and temperate northern 
breezes shall blow, to keep that 


I do not ask, O Lord, that Thcu 
shouldst shed 
Full radiance here ; 

Give but a ray of peace, that I 
may tread 
Without a fear. 

I do not ask my cross to. under¬ 
stand, , 

My way to see : 

Better in darkness just to feel 
Thy hand 
And follow Thee. . 

Joy is like restless day ; but 
peace divine 
Like quiet night: 

,Lead me, O Lord, till perfect 
day shall shine, 

Through Peace to Light. 

Adelaide Anne Procter 


will alive and alert. The sea shall 
disjoin the people from others, 
and knit them to a fierce 
nationality. Long time I will keep 
them on their feet, by poverty, 
border-wars, seafaring sea-risks, 
and the stimulus of gain. 

An island, but not so large, 
the people not so many as to 
glut the great markets and 
depress one another, hut propor¬ 
tioned to the size of Europe and 
the continents. Emerson 


A Mistake of Good People 

J7 very day I am more sure of the 
mistake made by good people 
universally in trying to pull fallen 
■ people up instead of keeping the 
yet safe ones from tumbling after 
them ; and in always spending 
their pains on the worst instead 
of on the best materials. 

John Ruskin 


Durham Cathedral soaring above the River Wear is 
one of the grandest legacies of the Norman builders 
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King Sobieski’s Shield 

How to Find Venus in the Daytime 


’The planets Jupiter and Saturn, 
writes the CN Astronomer, 
now appear very close together 
and are a striking feature of the 
early morning sky, being high up in 
the south-east before dawn. They 
now rise about midnight and will 
be soon visible in the late evening. 
At present Jupiter is about three 
times the Moon’s apparent width 
away to the right of and slightly 
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The visible stars forming the 

constellation of Sobieski’s Shield 

above Saturn, but the planets will 
approach still closer. 

On Sunday morning, July 28, 
the Half Moon may also be seen 
very near. to Jupiter and Saturn, 
.when a fine celestial spectacle.will 
be presented; Saturn- appearing 
about three times the Moon's width 
away below.her and Jupiter about 
twice the Moon’s width away to 
the left. Owing to the rising dawn, 
they'should be looked for not later 
than about 4.30. So close does the 
Moon appear to approach Saturn 
that by about 8 o'clock the planet 
will be only just above the Moon's 
cusp. However, by then it will be 
daylight here, but, as observed 
from South America, Saturn may 
actually be seen to pass behind the 
northern part of the Moon. 

Away in the eastern morning sky 
Venus will appear as a resplendent 
object, for she is now at her 
greatest brilliance as a morning 
star, appearing as a broad crescent 
when observed through a telescope. 
Venus is now about 30 million 
miles away and gradually receding 
from the Earth, so after next week 
her brilliance will begin slowly to 
wane, though she will remain for 
the rest of the year much the 
brightest star in the morning sky. 

If the precise position of Venus 
be noted it becomes easy to watch 
her until long after the Sun has 
risen and to see her as a brilliant 
point of light even at noonday. A 
good opportunity for doing this 
will, if fine, occur on Wednesday 
next, July 31 ; for then the crescent 
Moon will appear some way to the 
right of, and above, Venus, as seen 
in the dawn; but as the morning 


advances the Moon will approach 
Venus, nearer and nearer; thus the 
Moon, which is easily perceived 
against the blue sky, will be a guide 
to the position of Venus until far 
into the day. By the evening, 
when Venus and the Moon have 
set, as observed frym this side of 
the Earth, the Moon will actually 
pass in front of Venus, but this 
will be seen only from the western 
half, of North America and the 
Pacific. 

A small but very interesting 
region of' the evening sky may be 
observed during the coming moon¬ 
less nights. It is the constellation 
of Scutum Sobieskii, or Sobieski’s 
Shield, which may be easily found 
south-west of the star Lambda-in- 
Aquila. This star was shown on 
the map in the CN for. July 13 
and, on the accompanying star- 1 
map, provides a guide to the fainter 
stars of the Shield. ■ ■ ... 

This heraldic Shield symbolises 
the famous King John the Third 
of Poland who saved Vienna, the 
defeated Austrians, and much of 
Germany from the Ottoman hordes 
in 1683. In less than a century 
afterwards, Poland was, in part, 
dismembered by these ungrateful 
Germanic States which the Poles 
had so valiantly helped to save 
from disaster. However, glory will 
.for ever surround the celestial Shield 
of' John Sobieski, whereas infamy 
and brutality will for ever be 
remembered of those whose greed 
could so reward a people to whom 
they owed so much. 

Millions of Suns 

The stars composing the Shield 
all appear faint because of their 
vast distances, the brightest, Alpha, 
Beta, - and Gamma, being of only 
fourth magnitude; nevertheless the 
whole region will be found to be 
superb when seen through field- 
glasses. Actually the telescope 
reveals many millions of suns in 
the far beyond represented by this 
celestial Shield. On a dark night 
the blaze of light frotn them can 
be seen with the naked eye as a 
faint luminous glow-; this glow 
has been something like 30,000 
years reaching us from those 
myriads of suns. 

Alpha, Beta, and Zeta are 
relatively near us, though Alpha, 
the nearest, is 142 light-years 
distant, that is 8,987,000 ■ times 
farther than our Sun. Beta is 181 
light-years distant, while Zeta, a 
sun similar to ours but much larger, 
is 251 light-years away. M.17 
indicates the position of the famous 
Horse-Shoe Nebula, a colossal mass 
of whirling gas which may be seen 
with powerful glasses or a small 
telescope. G. F. M. 


Wonderful Facts About You 


14. How the Heaft 
Receives Messages 

The rate of beating of the heart 
is controlled ■ partly by nerves 
embedded in its own muscle, and 
partly by nerves which bring 
messages. from outside. Some of 
the outside messages tend to make 
it beat more quickly, while others 
have the opposite effect. These 
more or less balance each other and 
the heart beats as required. Active 
exercise usually makes the heart 
beat more quickly, and in that case 
a more abundant supply of blood 
goes to repair the active muscles. 

15. Insulation of Nerves 

Telegraph wires are insulated to 
prevent the currents passing along 
them from interfering with one 
another. In the same way tire 
nerve fibres are kept from touching 
each other by sheaths of a fatty 
substance. This prevents the 
messages from the brain from be¬ 
coming mixed up. 


16. 


The Body is Mostly 
Water 


Elephants, Pigs, 
Earthquakes 

Travancore in Madras is the 
State whose enlightened ruler, 
the Maharajah Sri Rama Varma, 
astonished India a few years ago by 
giving permission to the outcast 
natives to enter the Hindu temples. 

A recent traveller has given an 
account of some of Travancore’s 
jungle tribes, the Muthurans, Pala- 
yans, Uries, and the most ancient, 
primitive, and rather lost people, 
the Nayadis. The Muthurans are 
agriculturists who worship the sun, 
and the writer records some of their 
prayers. “ O Lord, we live in the 
jungle. We are ignorant of every¬ 
thing. Protect us.” And “ O Lord, 
save us from elephants, pigs, and 
panthers.” The elephants and pigs 
destroy their crops. The Muthurans 
have a curious explanation for 
earthquakes, which they say are 
caused when the goddess removes 
the earth from one shoulder to 
another because of its weight! It 
recalls the'myth of Atlas, who bore 
the earth on his shoulders. 

A Miracle of 
X-Rays 

From America comes news of the 
world’s biggest ; X-ray . machine, 
with a power of 1,500,000 volts. It 
is specially housed within copper- 
lined concrete walls, 12 inches 
Thicks to ■ protect the rays from 
electrical interference from without. 

It' is hoped its powerful, rays 
will be useful in the treatment of 


CLOSING A MERICA ’S DOOR 
TO THE BARBARIANS 



It is impossible that the Allied 
Powers should extend their political 
system to any portion of either 
continent without endangering oar 
peace and happiness. 

'T'hus spoke James Monroe in his 
1 famous Message to the American 
Congress 117 years ago, when the 
Holy Alliance of the Great Powers 
of Europe were scheming to restore 
to Spain those colonies in the South 
American continent which had 
declared themselves independent. 

This sentence is, of course, from 
that famous Monroe Doctrine 
which, we must never forget, was 
inspired by our own Foreign 
Minister, George Canning. 

Mr Cordell Hull has-been reaffirm¬ 
ing this doctrine (with its object of 
preventing the imposition of any 
non-American -system of -govern¬ 
ment on any' State in the Western 
Hemisphere) because Germany has 
already had the arrogance to 
.challenge it. . , :■ 

‘A Position of Influence 

The Monroe idea, though it has 
never taken the form of a law, is 
today moulding the force called 
Pan-Americanism, for it is the 
motive that ever lies behind the 
conferences that have assumed such 
importance in recent years, con¬ 
ferences in which the United States 
has received increasing- recognition ■ 
as the bulwark and shield of all the 
Americas. . ' i 

The United States has in fact 
readied a position of influence from 
which she can guide the economic 
as well as the political policies of 
the Slates of Central and Soutli 
America, and a scheme is now 
being considered which can be used 
to close the door to any trade 
with the Axis Powers. Briefly, the 
United States proposes to buy up 
all the exportable surplus of Latin 
America, foodstuffs, minerals, and 
so on. She will offer cash in dollars, 


whereas Germany can do little 
more than offer some bartering 
arrangement which nobody wants. 

The Roosevelt Government 
realises that such a transaction 
would involve an apparent loss of 
some ^100,000,000, for it would 
mean three things : the use of part 
of the goods in her own country, 
the storage of part as reserves Tor 
her own future needs, and the resale 
of the remainder to approved 
countries. 

A Central Authority 

It would not necessarily mean 
that all these surplus goods would 
be transferred to the United States, 
because it would be arranged that 
they could be warehoused in their 
country of origin, the U S Govern¬ 
ment being responsible for the 
negotiations affecting their sale. 

Quite apart from the strength 
accruing to all the countries of the 
New World from having a central 
authority to control in their, 
common interest all their surplus 
exports, the plan should prevent 
the production and piling-up of 
goods which no one wants or is 
likely to want. Brazil, with her 
unwanted coffee, is an example of 
the kind of waste which this plan 
would obviate; but of far more 
importance for the future is the 
fact that, with a centralisation of 
the kind proposed, all the countries 
would be able to concentrate on 
the production of goods which are 
most needed by the champions of 
civilisation, whom America has 
practically pledged herself to 
support. 

Thus the idea which warded off 
the political interference of what 
was called the Holy Alliance after 
the Napoleon wars is developing 
in 1940 into a concrete plan for. 
warding off the economic system 
of the Unholy Alliance of Hitler’s 
savage hordes. 


The Professor in Search of a Gramme 


It is astounding that about two- 
thirds of the body is water. Taking 
the body as 100, it is made up as 
follows, the figures are percentages : 
Water 61-o ; Minerals 5-5 ; Bony 
matter iS-o ; Starch and Sugar o-i; 
Fat 15-4. ■ 

17. The Incalculable 

Wonder of the Bo'ly 

, The optic nerve has about a 
million fibres. 

The brain has 3000 million cells. 
We have about 100,000 hairs. 
Four will support a pound. 

A man of n stone is 88 lbs of 
water and 66 lbs of solids. 

The lungs have 2000 square feet 
of surface. 

A breath of fresh air goes through 
thousands of miles of tubes. 

Every drop of blood goes through 
60,000 miles of tubes. 

The body has 500 muscles. 

The skin has two million pores. 


Looking down on the giant transformer 
of the X-ray unit at the National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington. 

cancer, but great care will have 
to be exercised in the experiments, 
and those who make them need 
both skill and courage. 

The more powerful the X-rays 
the greater their penetration ; they 
can even reveal flaws in a metal 
casting. The new American machine 
should give wonderful results. 

A Great Step by 
the Food Control 

One of the last lessons learned 
by Authority in the Great War 
was the supreme importance of fat. 
This time the Government is wiser. 

All margarine and cooking fat 
industries are under State control. 
All the manufacturers have agreed 
to pool their undertakings, so that 
in effect they become one, and the 
combine will act as agent for the 
Ministry of Food. 

The brand names disappear, and 
margarine is to be sold in two 
standard qualities, 3 t 9d and 5d 
a pound respectively ; both contain 
the essential vitamins, but the 
dearer one more nearly resembles 
butter. Great economy results from 
this arrangement, which safeguards 
supplies and 1 decreases expenses. 


'■pnF.RE are two metals so rare tliat 
the most diligent search has not 
yet brought as much as a single 
grain of them into view, and they 
are known only as numbers in the 
Table of the Elements. - But after 
them radium is generally accounted 
the rarest of all, and there is not as 
much as a pound of it at the 
scientist’s disposal. It has a new 
'rival, very much sought after by 
the atom splitters, in Uranium 235. 

All Gloucestershire 
in One Volume 

Arthur Mee’s Gloucestershire. 

Hoddcr it- Stoughton, zos 6 d 
.There can surely be few books 
about the English counties so 
richly packed with information as 
those which Hodder and Stoughton 
are now publishing under the title 
of The King’s England. The 
Gloucestershire volume can evi¬ 
dently be taken as a fair sample. 

Books whose authors have picked 
out what they happen to consider 
the most interesting and attractive 
features of any particular part of 
England are now very numerous, 
and the greater need now is prob¬ 
ably for the substantial compen¬ 
dium, which is precisely what this 
Gloucestershire volume is. 

The volume has distinctive 
features when compared with other 
books on counties, and one of these 
special attributes is the extra 
measure of attention given to his¬ 
torical figures connected with the 
area ; the book has a stronger 
personal side than most topo¬ 
graphical works. 

The Austin Magazine 


This variety of uranium is the 
despair of the seekers who wish to 
get it in an entirely pure form. One 
of the chief workers to this end is 
Professor Krasney Ergen, of Stock¬ 
holm, who pursues the searcli amid 
all the turmoil of Europe, and states 
tliat he is refining it by a . special 
method at the- rate of a trifle more 
than a milligramme a day. It will 
be three years before he can collect 
a gramme, or about 15 grains. 

Good Things in 
Time of Trouble 

A C N reader who is interested 
in welfare work in business, and 
has been looking into the relations 
of workers in factories and shops, 
writes to us that he finds a growing 
spirit of friendliness and a real 
feeling that moral rearmament is 
the great test of our lives. . . 

He tells us of an agitator who 
declares that he has now stopped 
warring against' certain classes of 
society; of a shopkeeper who 


STAY PUT 

and 

STICK IT 


declares that increased friendliness 
has resulted in many people under¬ 
standing trade difficulties and pay¬ 
ing outstanding debts ; and of a 
girl in a Yorkshire woollen mill 
who said to him, “ For two years I 
hadn’t spoken to the girl I work 
with, but I apologised to her, we 
became friends, and now we take 
the bobbins in turn instead of 
grabbing for them.” 

There is nothing like trouble for 
making new friends. 
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S iskin had no idea that he was 
called after a bird.' It was the 
discovery of 'this astonishing 
truth that started him on his 
career as a bird-fancier. 

There wasn’t very much of young 
Siskin to look at, though his head 
resembled that of his namesake, 
the thrush, being round and perky 
and apt to dip to one side. But his 
face would make anyone laugh, 
according to Bundle, his one and 
only friend, who couldn’t say why, 
except that it was so funny. 

Then Bundle returned to board¬ 
ing school, which left Siskin without 
any companions. Here he was, 
stranded at home, being supposed 
to be delicate, with his father and 
mother both busy' at war work, and 
miles and miles of open country to 
wander around in. He had plenty 
of books to read ; but books weren't 
birds. And he did want some birds 
to make friends of. 

Then fate stepped in. He had 
rambled as far as the turnpike and 
was crossing the bridge when he 
saw a wizened-faced man squatting 
on the parapet with his back to the 
river and two slatted wicker crates 
at his feet. Through the slats of 
these crates there was visible 
pearly-grey plumage. 

" Good morning,” quoth Siskin, 
his eyes shining. ‘“I say! Are 
those pigeons you’ve got there ? ” 
“ Aye,” answered the otranger. 
Siskin quivered with excitement. 
“ Are they for sale ? " he gasped. 

” Well, they might be,” the man 
said, as he shifted the straw to the 
other side of his mouth. “ If the 
price is all right. There ! See for 
yourself,” he invited, opening one 
crate. “ There’s five in this crate, 
and five in the other. All beauties," 

The Deal 

Ciskin was fondling one soft, 
^ sheeny head. "Isay! Are they 
very expensive ? ” he stammered. 

” Say a sovereign for the lot, 
mister,” was the reply. 

Siskin thought wistfully of the 
big, empty pigeon-house in his 
orchard, and then of the 15s all told 
in his purse. ” If I pay you part 
now, and bring you the balance 
tomorrow 7 -” 

” Nay, nay,” interjected the man. 
Then Siskin begged him to rvait 
while he went back to fetch five 
more shillings. But that wouldn’t 
do. " Can you carry the crates ? ” 
asked the man. 

" Oh, yes,” said Siskin, eagerly. 
“ Well, let’s see your money.” 
Then the fifteen shillings changed 
hands. And so did the pigeons. 
Very sociable pigeons they were, 
and right glad to go home w 7 ith him, 
to judge from the way they strutted 
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about in the orchard while Siskin 
was making their new abode fit 
for a king. Then after a time, to 
Siskin’s delight, there were eggs ! 

It was thrilling when the eggs 
hatched and his new family came. 
And his happiness was crowmed 
when the mothers and fathers and 
all of them began to flutter down 
to the grass as a matter of course 
to him, and to perch themselves 
beside him under the trees. He 
would watch them revelling in their 
baths, or follow them with his eyes 
when they rose and flocked off in 
search of some dainty to add to 
their diet. 

The Stolen Crops 

I7armer Millett’s crops were 
* coming on splendidly. As day 
by day he marched on his tour 
of inspection he reckoned that his 
harvest would turn out a bumper. 
The finest prospect John Millett 
ever recalled. 

A rough, burly man, with n hard 
mouth and an eye that mi sed 
nothing, he was now to be annoyed 
by a curious discovery. -And this 
was that so many tender young 
shoots were being pecked or nibbled 
or. eaten away quite disturbingly. 
He cupped his chin in his horny 
hand and reflected. It looked as 
if some birds, which didn't mind 
scarecrows, were visiting his crops 
for food for their young. 

Now, whatever birds fed their 
young upon vegetable food ? John 
Millett thought har$. He had it! 
He ought to have thought of it 
straight away ! 

Pigeons !■ But he didn’t keep any 
pigeons ; and, so far as he knew, 
there was no one with pigeons round 
here. But he couldn't deny the 
evidence of his own eyes; and 
grimly he went stalking back to his 
house. Pigeons ! A sour smile 
crossed his mouth. A little patience, 
and he’d teach those pigeons to 
ravage his crops! 

The sun was setting as Siskin 
went to the orchard to watch his 
beauties winging home for their 
supper. Ah, here they came! 
Look ! Showing at last on the sky, 
nearer and nearer, and bigger and 
bigger each moment. Their little 
ones, who had sensed their arrival, 
were making excited noises of 
welcome. 

What loveliness of wing, what 
strutting and preening, as one by 


BEDTIME 

Mops in 

jyjops was a shaggy creature. 

He was a dear dog, but 
he wouldn’t always come to 
heel when he was called. So 
when Betty took him into the 

<■1 



village one morning she put on 
his lead. 

Mops didn’t like this at 
all, and all the way along he 
strained at the cord, and it 


CORNER 

Disgrace 

w y as as much as Betty could 
do to hold him. 

At the bottom of the busy 
street where all the shops were 
he suddenly caught sight of an 
old enemy, a perky little peke. 

“ Bow-wow-wow! ” barked 
Mops; and off he flew, dragging 
Betty at his heels. 

The peke disappeared in the 
crowd. A lops darted after him, 
bumping into an old gentle¬ 
man ; and, before Betty could 
prevent it, the lead was w 7 ound 
round the poor man’s legs. 

Over he w r ent, like a nine- 
pin. And over rolled Betty on 
top of him. People rushed up, 
the dogs barked, and there 
was a pretty to-do. 

However, no one w 7 as hurt; 
and when the old gentleman 
had been helped up, and had 
got over the shock, he w 7 ent 
off without an angry w-ord. 

As for the naughty Mops, 
there he stood, as meek as a 
lamb, w 7 ondering what all the 
fuss had been about. 


one the voyagers returned and 
fluttered down to the platform sur¬ 
rounding their house. Two : four : 
six : eight—Siskin counted them. 

Two more to come still. Little 
loit’erers, he called them to himself, 
smiling. 

But the loiterers did not come. 

In the dark he climbed up to the 
pigeon-house with a torch. They 
were all asleep. He could count 
them. Eight of the ‘old ones were 
there, but the other tw 7 o were 
missing. Mrs Shipton had not come 
home ; nor had Angus. 

It was terrible for Siskin first 
thing next morning when he realised 
that these two were missing for 
good. He couldn’t eat any break¬ 
fast ; he felt too miserable. His 
mother said perhaps they had hurt 
themselves or been trapped. 

” But nobody would steal my 
pigeons,” sighed Siskin. 

Then he thought of Farmer 
Millett. Maybe the pigeons had 
gone to the farmyard and got them¬ 
selves imprisoned in one of the lofts ; 
a farm-hand might have come along 
to the loft and locked it without 
being aware that the pigeons were 
there. Yes, that was it. He’d 
ask Sir Millett to let him have 
a search round. 

The Missing Birds 

Co John Millett was striding off to 
his crops when he saw a diminu¬ 
tive figure pelting to join him. 

“ I say ! ” panted Siskin, out of 
breath with his running. ” I say, 

Mr Millett! Please have you seen 
any of my pigeons ? ” 

“ So it’s you what keeps pigeons, 
is it ? ” exclaimed John .Millett. 

“ Oh, yes ! 

beauties ! ” beamed Siskin. " But 
two of them have lost themselves. 

Please, have you seen them ? ” 

" Have I seen your pigeons 
indeed ! ” Mr Millett said hotly. 

“ Yes, I thought perhaps you 
might have done, sir,” faltered 
Siskin, 

Mr Millett's face was purple with 
passion. “ You come with me and 
I’ll show you your pigeons,” he 
snarled. Then he led the way to a 
barn and- threw the door open. 

“There you are!” he announced. 

But Siskin already had sighted 
the gun by the wall with the two 
little cold, mangled bodies lying 
beside it. He gulped, and a mist 
swam into his eyes, as with quiver¬ 
ing lips he confronted the slayer. 

” Oh, you brute ! ” he screamed. 

” Now, steady, laddie ! Easy 
on,” growled Mr Millett. “ I was 
forced to shoot them birds, for 
they’re spoiling my crops. The 
whole flock of ’em come ravaging \YJ E Ml know the common teasel, 
my growing crops.” W the familiar efraiorht fair stiff. 


flew to their house, and those in 
the branches went after them. 

“ There 1 ’’ cried Siskin, who had 
removed the ladder fast night from 
the bole of the withered tree 
which supported the pigeon-house. 
“ You’ll leave them alone. You 
shan’t touch them.” 

He planted his back to the tree ; 
but felt rather forlorn, for there 
was no one about except the old 
serving-woman. 

Scoffing savagely, Mr Millett 
went off for his gun, which he’d 
left beside the gate when he entered 
the orchard. " Now stand aside,” 
he threatened, as lie returned with 
it. “ Unless you -want some pellets 
in your own hide, lad ! ” 

“ I w 7 on’t,” shouted Siskin, not 
budging. 

The farmer shrugged, and raised 
the gun to his shoulder. 

“ Hold hard a minute. Dad ! ” 

A young man had come running 
into the orchard. It w 7 as John 
Millett’s son, as Siskin perceived at 
a glance, looking very straight and 
smart in his corporal’s uniform. 
He was on leave, and as he called out, 
and as his father was swinging 
round to the call, he gave Siskin 
a quick, cheerful nod. Then he 
said, ” You trained those birds, 
did you, to come to your whistle ? ” 
And Siskin, full of wonder and 
pale with alarm still, replied, “ Oh, 
you heard them ? You saw them ? ” 
“ Surely,” said Corporal Tom 
Millett, in a strange tone. His 
expression was puzzled. “ Not the 
first time they’d learned it,” he 
muttered. 

The Message 

And they’re such ’This interruption didn't suit Mr 
ned Siskin. “But 1 John Millett. “ I’m destroying 
these birds, as I told you,” he 
growled to his son. 

” Aye, aye,” said the corporal, 
laying a hand on his arm ancl 
scanning the pigeons clustered 
above on their shelf. “ Aye 1 
Destroy them, Dad, if you must; 
but there’s no mortal hurry.” Then, 
turning to Siskin, “ Will you lend 
me one of them birds till this 
evening ? ” he asked. 

Siskin’s head swam in a daze. 
Oh, what could he do ? He didn’t 
want to part with any of his pigeons. 
And why should he lend one ? But 
Corporal Tom looked so friendly. 

” All right! ” murmured Siskin, 
and whistled his pets to the grass. 
The corporal picked one of them 
up, expertly and gently. And off he 


he 
' I 


bore it, with John Millett grumbling 
behind him. 

But before he went the young 
fellow whispered to Siskin. “ Keep 
your other birds at home all day, 
lad,” he whispered. “ Then watch 
out at sunset this evening.- See ? 
Keep your eyes skinned.” 

The marvel happened that even¬ 
ing. Out from the west there hove 
into sight one small shape making 
straight for the orchard. Lustrous’ 
it was and pearly, beating brave 
w ings; then alighting on the silent 
shelf of its home. And, raising his 
ladder. Siskin ran eagerly up to it. 

His heart was in his mouth; 
for he knew what to look for. Yes, 
there, as he had guessed from the 
corporal’s last whisper, was a tiny 
quill attached to the leg of his 
pigeon. And from the quill he 
extracted a scrap of writing. 

Joining Up 

'T'iie corporal explained when 
4 turned up next morning, 
took your bird a mighty long ride 
before I released it. You ask me how 
I spotted at once they were carriers ? 
Because,” he said, smiling, “ it 
happens that carrier-pigeons are 
my special job in the Forces. Aye, 
and take it from me,” he declared 
with enthusiasm, “ that we have 
no better breed in the Command 
than these birds of yours, lad ! ” 
Then he asked Siskin how he 
obtained them. Siskin informed him. 

“ There’s no doubt that your 
stranger had stolen them,” said 
Corporal Tom. 

“ But why didn’t they fly back 
from here to the place they were 
stolen from ? ” 

“ That I can’t say,” the expert 
said, thoughtfully. ” Perhaps they 
would have done if you’d given them 
a message. Possibly they were too 
concerned with their fledglings.” 
Then, watching Siskin’s face. 
Corporal Tom carried on. “ These 
young birds will soon be as strong 
on the wing as their parents. What 
about it ? Do they join up ? ” 

“ Do you want them all ? ” 
faltered Siskin. 

“ We need every carrier-pigeon 
we can get,” replied Corporal Tom, 
gravely. “ For there’s time and 
again when other means of com¬ 
munication fail that the lack of a 
pigeon to carry the message may 
cost good men’s lives.” 

Siskin looked at his pets, and the 
pain faded out of his eyes. In its 
place there came pride. “ May I 
give you them, please ? ” he said. 

“ Good man ! ” cried the cor¬ 
poral. “ But I’ll see you have 
something to remember them by ! ” 

And presently there arrived for 
Siskin a photograph of his pigeons, 
together with a letter from a grand 
personage thanking him for the 
gift he had made to his country. 


The Death-Trap in a Country Lane 


Siskin’s funny little face was 
twisted with pain. ” They never 
meant to hurt your crops,” he sqid. 

“ Maybe not, but it’s their 
nature, my lad. And bear you 
in mind that I’m growing grub lor 
the country.” 

“ It won’t miss the mite that my 
pigeons take,” pleaded Siskin. 

” That’s as may be,” glared 
Millett. “ But I warn you I’ll 
shoot every one that comes over 
my property. So I’m warning 
you as well that you’ll have to 
get rid of them.” Then he picked 
up his gun, and, tapping its barrel 
significantly, he pushed Siskin out 
of the barn and pulled the door fast. 

Corporal Tom 

•"Two days later Siskin was read- 
ing on the bench in the 
orchard while his pigeons were 
amusing themselves on the grass 
and fluttering and flying among the 
branches when Mr Millett came 
striding in, black with rage. The 
pigeons had been at his crops again, 
he exploded, so he’d come to wring 
their necks for them there and then ! 

Siskin sprang to his feet and 
uttered a low whistle. Immediately 
the pigeons rose from the grass and 


the familiar straight, tall, stiff¬ 
looking plant, with its handsome 
blossoms—if the great heads with 
their fierce spikes and tiny mauve 
petals can be called blossoms. 

The leaves of the plant grow out 
in pairs up the bristling stem, and 
these twin leaves form, at their 
base, a kind of deep cup, as water¬ 
tight as any china cup. They are 
very cunningly contrived, so that 
all the chance moisture that falls 
upon them runs down to the base 
of the leaf into the deep cup. 

This might appear to be a sort 
of drinking-fountain at which bees 
and other insects might gratefully 
quench their thirst; and indeed 
the amount of water a teasel plant 
contains is surprising. A well- 
developed plant will often hold 
as much as half a pint, distributed 
among four or five deep little wells. 

The leaves are very smooth and 
steep, and it is wonderful how 
little the w 7 ater evaporates, even 
during the course of a long hot 
summer’s day, when it would 
appear that every drop of moisture 
must be dried up completely. Yet 
at the end of the day the wells will 
still be filled almost to their brim. 

But the teasel is no benevolent 
fountain—far from it. It is a 


fierce and greedy hunter. Not 
only flies and gnats and all the 
other almost innumerable small 
insects, but big creatures like slugs 
and caterpillars, are frequently 
lured into the fatal pools. For 
those deep little wells are nothing 
but death-traps, cunningly devised, 
and once the hapless victim has 
walked dow 7 n the precipitous path 
to the cool, inviting water his 
doom is sealed. In he will fall, 
never to come out again. 

It would be interesting to know 
exactly how many of these hapless 
creatures meet their death by 
drowning in the teasel pools in the 
course of a single day. A good 
many, one would imagine, for if a 
careful examination is made of these 
water-traps it will be found that at 
the bottom there lies a thick layer of 
slime, formed by the disintegrating 
bodies of the poor victims. 

There would seem to be little 
doubt that this slimy deposit is 
absorbed in due course by the 
teasel plant, w'hich is nourished 
thereby. To support this theory 
is the fact that at the base of each 
well, or cup, is a ring of tiny sink¬ 
holes, leading into the stem of the 
plant, and it w 7 ould be difficult 
to imagine for what other purpose 
these apertures %vere made. 
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Hiding and Seeking 

J^azibones, the tramp, was offered 
a day's work digging potatoes. 
“No, thanks,” said he. “Let 
the man who planted them dig 
them up—-he will know where to 
find them.” 

New Mother Hubbard 

Here is an old nursery rhyme 
in the style of a cross-ivord puzzle : 
Qld Mother Hubbard went to the 
receptacle for nourishment 
To get her poor dog an osseous 
titbit. 

When she got there the cupboard 
was entirely denuded of its 
contents, 

And so the poor doggie got the 
opposite of any. 

Puzzle Counties 



HUH 


PANT HOR MOTH 


SSPi 



'J'ue jumbled names of twelve • 
counties in Great Britain are 
shown here. Can you find out what 
they are ? . Answer next week . 

What is the Correct Term ? 1 

Jx is correct to speak of an assent- s 
bly of ponies’as .a herd. We i 
also speak of a troop of monkeys ; 
a drove of cattle ; a flight of doves ; 1 

a band of horses ; a flock of geese ; z 
a galaxy of stars; a school of ; 
whales; a watch of nightingales;: 1 
and a muster of peacocks. t 

Half-Hour Cross Word 

v 12 b u I B85P F” 
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A Topsy-Turvy Man 

'J'here was an old man of Kildare 
Who had all his head on his 
hair, 

His feet on his toes. 

And his face on his nose, 

And his head on his hat he would 
wear. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Tn the late evening the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn are low in 
the east. In 
the morning 
Venus is in the 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at 7 
o’clock on Sun¬ 
day morning, July 28. 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

M y first is in sailor but not in 
man. 

My second’s in dogcart but not in 
van. 

My third is in business but not in 
play. 

My fourth is in roadstead but not 
in bay. 

My fifth is in seizing but not in 
grab. 

My sixth is in oyster but not in 
crab, 

My seventh’s in rowing but not in 
sail, 

My eighth is in stormy but not in 
gale, 

My whole, though it’s plural, is 
singular, too,. 

Think hard and the answer will soon 
come to you. Answer next week 

Jellyfish Stings 

JJanv people when bathing in 
the sea are stung by jellyfish, 
and tile results can be very un¬ 
pleasant. Here is a quick remedy. 

In a cup of hot water dissolve a 
lump of washing soda about as big 
as a hazel nut. Soak a rag in this 
and bind it round the affected part. 
In most cases in a very short while 
the pain and redness will disappear 

j Reading Across. I Maks 

_____ this good and the rest will be 
7 easier. 5 A small flap. 8 Small 
island. 9 Nil. 10 Becomes 

-uninteresting; 12 Atmosphere. 

13 A small landowner or 
__ farmer. 18 An injury discolour¬ 
ing the skin. 20 Belongs to 
him. 21 Before the appointed 

-time. 24 A portent. 25 

England’s flower. 28 When 25 
was this it was Lancaster’s. 

H 27 Britain’s sure and certain 

Reading Down. 1 To drink 
in tiny mouthfuls. 2 Russia's 
last imperial ruler. 3 Every 
23 one. 4 Depend on, 5 Companies 
of players. 6 Musical air. 

-7 Carried. 11 Practical wisdom. 

14 To regard with hatred. 
15 Melted with intense heat. 

-17 Hoarfrost. 18 A nobleman: 

19 Instead or otherwise. 22 A 
small deer. 23 Still. 

—a, .J Answer next week 


The Weather 

"Qit dear,” said Farmer Brown 
one day, 

“I never saw such weather! 

The rain will spoil my meadow hay 

And all my crops together.” 

His little daughter climbed bis 
knee ; 

” I guess the Sun will shine,” said 
she. 

" But if the Sun,” said Farmer 
Brown, 

” Should bring a dry September, 

With vines and stalks all wilted 
down, 

And fields scorched to an ember,” 

” Why, then, 'twill rain,” said 
Marjorie, 

The little girl upon his knee. 


How Dickens Wrote His Name 

Qharles Dickens is easily the 
most widely read of all English 
novelists. 

He was a master of both pathos 
and rollicking humour.' He used his 
great influence for the remedying 
of abuses, and many notable social 
reforms got their first impulse from 
one or other of his novels. Dickens 
was born in 1812 and died in 1870. 
This is how he wrote his name : 


Let the Field'Marshal Sing 

“ pivE thousand ducats to sing 
for two months I " exclaimed 
Catherine the Second ; M it is more 
than I give a Field-Marshal." 

" Then let the Field-Marshal sing 
for your Majesty," retorted the 
prima donna. 


Jacko Afloat 
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Tacko ami Chimp had enjoyed their swim and were back in the bathing 
J van. They didn’t hurry to dress, and when at last they opened the 
door they saw that the tide had come up and was floating them out to 
sea 1 Their eyes popped nearly out of their heads. Of course they could 
swim, but it was a motor-boat tiiat came to the rescue and towed the 
van back to shore. 

A Hidden Verse LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

JJi.low is a well-known verse in What Am I? 

which. every other letter has •“ . • Pencil 

been left out, so that it is quite \'. 1 Peter Puck’s, . 

hard to read it correctly. Can you £- f\ _. , n Fair , 

, , ........ , 1 > . . . ■' The code used was 

find out vliat it is . J II the reversal of the 

B-t-e-n-h-d-r-a-d-h-d-y-i-h-, I j I B=Y^c’-x,and 

u -e-t-e-i-h-i-b-g-n-i-g-o-o-e-, J™ * soon. The message 

C-m-s-p-u-e-n-h-d-y’-o-c-p-t-o-s, | J \ | therefore is: Peter 

T-a-i-k-o-n-s-h-c-i-d-e-’s-o-r. J JS 

Answer next week - — r ~ » ■ read this. 
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The Fearless Quakers 

There are still many Quakers ill 


Les Quakers Intrepides 

jy a encore beaucoup de 


the country, and it is interesting to Quakers dans notre pays, et il est 
hear that their early- training in juteressant d apprendre que dans 
.... ... , - leur tendre enfance on leur apprend 

controlling their feelings causes * rf i primer ]eurs passions> ui 

them nearly all to grow up without permet a presque tous de grandir 
a trace of nervousness in their sans deceler la moindre nervosite 
manner. dans leur maintien. 

A great nerve doctor says, " I do Un celebre specialiste pour les 
not believe I ever had to treat a maladies nerveuses declare r ' Je 

Quaker for nervousness." The ne . crois P a 5 a 1 voir jamais eu a 
~ . , , , , ( it,. , soigner un Quaker sourfrant d un 

Friends are taught from childhood 


menus aie caugiit rum en.iunouu dtat nerveux " Les Amis appren- 
that they must, discipline their j] en t des Tenfance a reprimer leurs 
feelings and behave quietly and in emotions et a se conduire avee 
a dignified way. calme et dignitc. 
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Fit to Live 

The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

Boy. I see pictures in the 
newspapers showing young men 
and even elderly men doing exer¬ 
cises to make' themselves fit to 
defend their country ; but why are 
they unfit ? 

Man. It is indeed strange that 
any person should be content to 
be unfit. Health is the real wealth, 
and peace no less than war should 
find all of us fit and capable, with 
proper allowance’ for age. 

Boy. Wild animals seem always 
to be healthy. 

Man. That is because only the 
fit ones survive, and because they 
never give themselves to unhealthy 
work and habits. They inherit a 
healthy way of life and instinctively 
obey it. 

Boy. But they do not possess 
our reasoning faculties. Why 
cannot we add reason to instinct 
and all be healthy ? 

Man. We can if we give our 
minds to it, and if we help each 
other to good homes, good work, 
good food, good recreation. We can, 
as you put it, add reason to instinct.. 

Boy. Do modern men preserve 
their natural instinct ? 

Man. Certainly. It is instinc¬ 
tive to desire to live, to satisfy 
hunger, to seek rest and sleep and 
shelter, and so on. But while the 
animal is free to help itself to the 
natural food of its kind, and to 
eat as much as satisfies its hunger, 
the civilised man, under the rule 
of tribal or national law, has to 
earn by work the means to eat. 
Thus liis natural instinct is 
thwarted or suppressed, and reason 
has to substitute some means by 
which he can acquire food. 

Boy. How terrible it must be 
to need food and be denied the 
means to get it ! 

Man. Terrible it is to see a man 
driven to follow some unworthy or 
unhealthy trade to keep himself and 
his family alive in a mean shelter, 
even while so humble a creature as 
a rabbit, by merely following the 
instincts of its kind, keeps itself 
fit, makes a burrow, eats as much 
as it needs, and rears a family. 

Boy. Must we return to Nature 
if we desire to become fit ? ■ 

Man. Not at all. We desire 
to be, we have the power to be, 
cultivated creatures, living full 
lives in which instinct is subordi¬ 
nated to reason, and natural law 
is obeyed with understanding. It 
is good to be fit to fight in a just 
cause. It is better to be fit to 
live, for fitness to live means to be 
worthy of the high privilege of 
existence. 


Whether their children 

arc at home or away. East End mothers are 
having a trying time. They need rest and 
change. So do many aged, worn-out men and 
women. Please help us as we confer these 
great benefits. — Til e Hev. Percy Inkwon, 

EAST END MISSION 

Bromley Street. Commercial Road, 
HBHB Stepney, E.l. mmH 
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